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Language arts teaching is supposed to be based on the principle of starting 
where the child is and communicating to him through channels which he has at that 
point, in language which is familiar to him. and with illustrative concepts with which he 
is familiar. Beginning materials in this area, however, have made only minor strides to 
this goal and these strides are not ye t based on a theory of the relationship between 
oral and written language. As a partial solution to this problem: (1) Textbook writers 
should provide beginning reading materials which use the syntax of the child’s oral 
language and avoid ambiguity and rapid shifts in tense or viewpoint. (2) Teachers 
should recognize a hierarchy of importance in children’s reading and speaking errors. 
The child's errors in learning standard English should not be confused with his errors 
in learning to read. (3) Administrators should assess the classroom teaching situation 
to decide if the schools are putting restrictions on the normal use of oral language. 
They should also devote greater attention to matters of content in the curriculum. (4) 
Researchers should study the process of acquiring standard English. A new language 
arts’ is needed — one coordinated with a complete overhaul in the objectives of 
education. It will put considerable emphasis on self-instruction; it will stress the innate 
abilities of its students, it will be problem oriented; and it will encourage 
self-knowledge. (X) 
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VHAXEVHt HAPPENED 10 THE VAT KH6 TAUC? 

Roger V. Shuy 

Rational Conferenoe on the Language Art* 
April, 1969 

One of the most remarkable event* of ay entire aoadeedo career ha* 
to be til* time I was asked to teaoh a oourse in ohildren 'e literature. 

The oourse had been taught rather traditionally for eany years in the 
education department of this particular aeall liberal arts oollege. For 
sons reason vhioh renains obscure to no over a deoade later, the educa- 
tion depart— it tired of its approach to the subject and, since ohildren 1 * 
literature is, after all, a literature oourse, the English department 
inherited it. Exactly how the linguist in residence inherited it has 
been clouded by time, but it was for me at least, a happy windfall. 

One of the most important principles I learned in my three years 
of teaching ohildren* s literature was that good literature for ohildren 
will see life from the child's point *1 view. There are numerous way* 
to violate this principle and writers for ohildren b~ve managed to do so 
on many occasions. To illustrate wy point let me cite parts of tiro poems 
about rain, both of whioh were written for ohildren to hear and appre- 
ciate. Neither is terrible end neither is timeless. What will become 
immediately clear, however, la that one will view rain a a a child might 
view it. The other views rain as an adult think* a ohild might view it. 

"The Umbrella Brigade" Laura E. Blohards 
"Pitter patter!" falls the rain on the 
eohool-room window-pene. Such a pleehing, 
such a dashing! Will it e'er be dry 
again? 




"The Bain" Dorothy Aldie 
The rain is raising prlokles 
m i.y little pool 
ind washing all the dirty voms 
Fink and beautiful 

This oompa ri aon, of oourse 9 is unfair in nany ways* Vogue in chil- 
dren^ literature has changed greatly sinoe the first poea was written 
and the flood of attention giren children's literature in reoent deoades 
p l no — older children's literature, which was considerably acre soasoe, 
into unfair competition. But the seoond poen is quite illustrative of 
Uterature written fron a sore realistio child's point of yiew. 

Tbe principle whioh we oan learn frcn this illustration is 
to that held by oonnioations specialists s in teaching, start w he re the 
learner is and oowuiioats to hia through ohannels vhioh he has at that 
point, in language whioh is fsailisr to hia and with illustrative oon- 
oepts with whioh he is familiar. Tbl* doea not aean that the Imroar 
should never develop new ohannels, new language or new oonoepts. It 
only aoene that in pedagogy we should start with what he has and aove 
toward what we want hia to have. 

I m a ke this point laboriously and oirouitously beoause^aa obvious 
as it aay saea for languaga arts teaching to adhere to tide principle, 
beginning aaterlale have m a de only minor strides toward it and those 
strides have not been based on anything whioh remotely resembles a 
theory of the relationship between oral and written langiage. This 
paper is not a direot answer to tide failure. That is, it doea not 
volunteer suoh a theory. Bit it dose offer a set of suggestions about 
what la involved In developing suoh a theory. Hi see suggestions are 
in no way exh a u stive. They are not alwiya baaed on evidenoe derived 
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fron res saroh and they foous on the l a ngu age arta only aa a ling uist 
migit see tfaa situation, tfaua forming only a partial Yiav of the 
subjeot. The following suggestions are individualised for textbook 
writers, taaohara, researohers and administrators. 

1. SRX3E3CIQNS FOR TEXTBOOK VHEEffiS 

a. Early written materials should match the syntax of t bs ohild 1 !. 
oral language . Thera is nothing essentially new about this 
principle. It has been said many times in reosnt years, fre- 
quently in the oontext of assassinating BLbk and Jane prose. 
Although tills my seem Uto* a dead horse that does not, onoe 
again, need killing, a mere spanning of some current reading 
texts will reveal ti»t although we have begun to divest our- 
selves of "See Spot run" syntax, we have replaced it with 
syntax whioh is oooassiooally only a li g n t ly better. 

For example, I note passages from four reosnt reading series. Of 
the four, one p ur port s to be linguistio, one is multl-etimio and one is 
programed. Their identity ie un-important; the examples might be found 
in almost any series. The sentences in question are the followings 

1. Be is sad that he aoted as he did. 

2. I had a hat, I did. 

3* Sam hands a nan the nap. 

4. A pin is in the thin tan mat and the oat is thin and the 
pig is fat. 

3. Jerry swung his bat. Over the fence went the ball. 

6. Bound is a kitten. Bound is a ball. 

Sentence one oontalns the oonjunotion as rather than like, perhaps 
in deference to the association with reoent advertisements whioh have 
been unanimously derided by the teachers of dmerioa. Whatever 
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the status of the conjunction like nay be, tbs alternative, as, sounds 
odd. In tbs abore ssnteno# and it is foreign to the oral language of 
any ohildren I have ever heard. 

Sentence two has a kind of arohaio, poetio ring to it, sonswhat 
like a ohant of a British sailor. It is, of oourse, quite questionable 
in teas of natohing the child's oral language and is likely to cause 
a Misreading or, at least, sons pussleaent. 

In sentence three, the problea is less obvious. In fact, aost 
of tbe subjeots whoa I asked to read the sentence M is re ad it without 
even knowing they had erred, for sons reason, read ea want to e xch a n g e 
the position of the and a, producing San hands the ngi £ sap rather 
than £gt hands a nan the nap . 

The fourth sentence is an excellent ample of what oan happen 
when a theory of teaching reading gets in the ay of tea chin g reading. 
It is obvious that the authors intended to produo# a pa ss ag e whioh 
oontained only words whioh illustrate two graphene phoneae patterns, 
CO *♦ /i/ and (») /*(. This they did quitr well, but at the ex pe n se of 

sighing reaotely raeeahllng the reality of children's oral language. 

In nusber five it was neoessazy to cite two oontiguous sentences 
slnoe the seoond one, whioh begins with a prepositional phrase followed 
by a predioate, is quite unlike a child's oral language. Shall wonder 
we get aany instances of ohildren running the two sentences together 
as in, "Jeaqr swung his bat over the fence. • • • " The ohild who Misreads 
sentences like this does not neoessarily have a problea recognising 
oapital letters or periods. Ba has, instead, yielded to his knowledge 
of his own oral language. This knowledge tells his that prepositional 
phrases of this sort sisply don't begin oral sentences. 

Busbar six poses a sinHar problea. These sentences appear as 
tbe only utterances on two oontiguous pages, is staple as they appear 
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to be, they ere frequently nieread, primarily beoauee they ere unpre- 
dio table. That is, they are netaphore end the association of roundneee 
with e kitten or e bell ie inplied rather then stated. The begi nning 
reader bee been ealrlng hie way pertly by deoodlng end partly by aaeo- 

oiatlng whet he knows about hie language end about hie world with the 

here 

printed page. He aeg/heerd or used expressions like "round as a pan- 
oake" or”aharp as a taok." But he aay not yet be ready for "round is 
a kitten," at least not without sobs warning. The question of when 
a person is ready for Metaphor renaina open for discussion but if one 
of the important aspects of acquiring reading is the predictability of 
the relationship of the printed page to the ohild's oral language, we 
should oonaider the effeot of nstephor in this prooees. 

These six illustrations aay not ba as grossly unrealistio aa the 
Blok and Jana language of yesterday's readers but they are efidenoe 
enough that the ohild's language is still not the beacon whioh lights 
the ohildran to reading skills. Sons Materials developers are still 
seeing children's language through the east adult eyes whioh produced 
pitter-patter rain poena. Sonatinas this din vision ie oeused by their 
failure to eodeszise or, in this oaee by their failure to listen to the 
way kids talk (1, 2, 3, 3)* Sonatinas the blurred vision etene fron a 
theoratioal stance (4). Sons tines It oonee fron an undereetiaate of 
the need for predictability in reading naterlala (6). 

Still another aouroe of the nlanatoh of oral language and written 
text nay ba alnply that these two kinds of language have different 
conventional foam. In reon&t nonthn I have kept track of several of 
my own written expressions whioh I would oertainly hesitate to use in 
every day oral language. Such exaoplee ares 




Written 



Oral 



What has this to do with it? 
Ha ran a half mile. 

Many people poured in* 

In the midst of the oroir 
Hot nearly as healthy* 

The reason is that ••• 

But for a small amount • • • 



What does this hare to do with it? 
He ran half a mile* 

Lots of people pc'ired in. 

In the middle of the orowd* 

Howhere near as healthy* 

The reason is beoause ••• 

Except for a small amount ••• 



Why, then should early written materials match the syntax of the 
ohild's oral language? If a ofaild is simply deooding letters into 
sounds and somehow desiring ouaulatire meaning in the psooess, these 
is no seal need to wor^r about syntax* The prooess of reading, however, 
app ea r s to involve more than mere letter to sound deooding* Even at 
the beginning stages the child who has any ooaprahenslon of what he 
is reading will oall upon his knowledge of the Ifrigllah language to pre- 
dict what is oonlng next* Onoe he has deooded at—, for erwyls, his 

knowledge of English phonological rules keeps him from producing /f , 

V V 

v, 1, m, n, k, g, d, t, o or J/. Likewise, onoe he has mansgsd "The 
boy hit 9 he oan prsdiot that the final word will be a noun of some 
sort* His understanding of the oo n t s x t say enable him to prsdiot, 
furthermore, that the last word is hall* Host likely it is not eirlnaoh 
or ohoir-robe. 

It should be olear, then, that the written materials require a 
regular, modem, prediotable syntax whioh raflaots the ohild'a oral 
languaga* Othsrwiaa ha may ha tzappad into miaraading baaed on hia own 
prsdiotiona from hia own oral languaga* 



b. Early written materials should avoid ambiguity* 

Much oould bt Mid concerning the need for beginning materials to 
be culturally unambiguous. Inner-oity ohildren may not fully appreciate 
stories which plain that the polinn—n la their friend or that a trip 
to the aupernarket in aether 1 a atation vagon can be an exalting ex- 
perience. Our attention hare, howerer, foouaaea on the atruotusal 
ambiguities of language which are illuatrated by sentmoes auch as, 
"Sinking ships oan be dangerous." This aentenoe oan be underatood to 
aean either "The sinking ahipa oan be dangerous" or "Sinking the ahipa 
oan be dangerous.” Fro m a brief p er uaal of a few beginning reading texts 
I find several examples of thia sort: 

7* A bird ia chirping and splashing in the spring* 

8* Valter went up the hill with Ann* "Let as stay back on the 
path," he bagged* 

9* Inrry said, "yon like oaks, Jinny." 

10, Ana ripe the bag* The bag had rings in it* Aim is rioh. 

11* I as a big fat rat ••• The rat ia back* 

It is in the kitchen. 

12* Tab hit on her ohin in the dirt* 

In aentenoe seven the aabxguity stena fnon the word spring * Does it 
refer to a season of the year or to a snail mountain stream? 

In example eight it beooaee difficult to tell juit exactly where 
Valter ia* The first eentenoe eeeaa to indioate the he has gesae s ome wh ere 
but the verb star in tie aeoond antewe teems to in d ic ate that he hasn't 
gotten there yet* Vhere, indeed, is Valter? 

For some ohildren- sentence nine oan be interpreted as a question, 
particularly if the reader ia inclined toward oral language expectations. 



"Tou like oaks," in tha oral langnagt of a any psopla, mods "Bo you 
lika oaka?" 

Illustration tin raquixaa thxaa oontiguous santanoa* for us to 
obe*rva s shift in ttnsss froa present to put and bifllf t^iii to pro* 
ssnt; surtly s oonfuslng eequtnoe for thi young reader. 

Siaspls slsmi is m >o h likt rnaibsr 4> eaoept that lnstssd of shifting 
tonsss, vs obssrrs s shift in perspective. Ths story is initially told 
in ths first parson, than latar it shifts to third parso n narration. 

Ths tvslfth saitanoe sews to suff «r from an attw^it to pres e rve a 
11 s i tad nuabsr of pattaxns in ths tart. Apparently on is zs- 

rsplaoad vith hit on to prsssrvs ths (Q-*/i/ pattszn found also in ohln 
and in* Ths .result, hovsvsr regular in t&am of gagfcaaepboMa* re- 
lationships, is a psouliar locution vhAoh wmj civs sons rssdsrs ooo* 
si d sxab ls passs. 

Hus, as in ths ossa of ths sugpetion oonoamlng ths nssd to rslats 
tits child's linguae* to ths vrittsn tart, ths pzoblaui ars not as ssvsrs 
** nssd to bs. Thszs is sons evidmoe, in faot, that cur ra n t 
vzitsrs ars oonsoi o us of ths nssd to avoid both oultural and struotuzml 
sa M guitiea in early vrittsn astsxials. But ths mxaS ng acat s till bs 
soundsd for, as ths pzeoeding sraaplss olssrly shov, ashiguity is s till 
sn intsrfsring faotor in such asrarlils 
2. STOGE8TI0HS PGR TBACBEHS 

a * Tssohsrs should raoogaiaa a hsirsrohy of oruclalitr in ths prs- 
£££& *CTMBi of oh ildran in both oral and vrittan lansosgs. At 
this staga in our knowladga of tha subjaotiva raaotions of 
sooisty to oral language and to tha raaotiona of Umtom to 
tha raiding and vrlting of ohildran, it should ba poaaibls to 
plot ths aajor outlinss of oruoisllty ; f ths firnn— a. Oh- 
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▼ioualy not oil pud errors of ep ss oh , rea din g or writing, 
oxo of aqual significance. Some oount sort than otbea* Hs- 
omit research of aooiollnguiats rather d e a rl y ahovo that 
society aa a whole ranks gmatioal wa rl atio n e from standard 
aa considerably nora important than variety in pro ml ation 
or vocabulary. 

Thia suggests, of oouae, that the primary fooua of oral 
language training should be on matters of grasar. Thia la 
not to eay that all paponunoiatlooa ara laaa laportant than 
all naitl rial faatuxaa for, lndaad, a oaaa could ba nada for 
tha oxudality of auoh faatuxaa aa /d/ for /g/ in thaaa and 
/▼/ for /g/ in brother. On tha whole, however, tha uaual 
prononoiation faatuxaa which distinguish aooial or geographical 
dlalaota do not oarxy heavy aooial p rsse un a. 

If thia aort of Information oan ba diaoofaxad for oxal 
langnaga it aeame xaaaonabla to aaauna that it oan alao ba 
found for raiding and vritjj^* lastly bow iH-tfaought-of 
is a parson who etxmblee aa ha xaada orally or a p ar so n who 
writes a dull, ungm final and badly spelled oo^oaittonT 
What littla vs know about how xaadaxa and writers axa judged 
by aooisty oonao primarily from taaohara of both subjsots, 
not team the gaosxal publio aa a whole. la it p o aaib la that 
taaohara of goading and writing, like taaohara of oxal language 
skills, hare boon attending tha aattara laaa oruoial than 
othsrs? ltooh of tha ouzzantly available oral language 
materials for poor black ohildxen focus on aattara of 
pronunolation (Goldin 1965 1 Lin 1964» Boat 1965)# evidence 
of boa misguided our sen of oruolality baa bean. In reading. 
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_nes it rosily natter whether or not a person hesitates, 
took tracks, or self-oorreots? Is his regional or sooial 
dialsot relevant to a judgnsnt of how wall hs roads? If 
a black ohild roads "She go to tho store" for "She goes 
to tho store" is this a reading orror? 

Tho fiold of oospoaition stands, porhapo, in slightly 
bettor shape with respeot to a hieraxohy of oruoiality. 

Although spelling errors have long been cremated in to m s 
of the logio of oospositian, they seem to bo ranked very 
highly by society as a whole and thereby justify the attention 
given then* Gsamatioal errors also rank Tory high end this 
soeoe to oorrelate wall with the high oruoiality paid to 
gmaar in oral language* But how highly does the publio rate 
sentence variety? Bow highly ranked is aeMguity? Irroleranoe? 
Apt illustration? Clear outline or frostwork? 

For both reading and oo^osltion it seens reasonable for 
teaohers to be oonoomed about the oruoiality of a given 
problen at a given stage in a child* a education, just as these 
considerations are finally being sade in the area of oral 
language. Until such a hierarohyjie esta b li s hed, we oannot 
really know whether we are addre ssin g ourselves to the noet 
inportant setters or sorely to peripheral oonoems. 
b. Teaohers should not oo n fue * standard fftgli s h witti 

to read. At first reaction, this suggestion nay seen 
to be saying that there is no relationship between reading 
and oral language* It doea not say this* It say also seat 
to indicate that this writer doea not feel that standard Baglish 
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ia a good thing. This is not true either. What it really 
eaye it that reading ia a deooding of written language 
whioh refleota oral language. We have already observed 
in tfaia paper that the written language sometimes baa a Bind 
of ita own and, somehow, does not always reflect that oral 
language in a one-to-one fashion. For those who do not 
apeak standard Ehgliah, this sdanatoh of oral language 
with written text (written by a standard Ehgliah speaker) 
ia even greater. Sobs nonstandard Ehgliah speaking children 
find the rrl a aa toh so great that the task seems insurmountable 
unless they either learn standard Ehgliah first or learn to 
read fTon naterials written in a foot of Ehgliah whioh oomas 
oloser to appr ox! ma tin g their oral language. Other non- 
standard E hgli ah sp e akin g children are fortunate or peroeptive 
«>ough to learn to read well enough to translate the standard 
fogli s h written text into non-standard oral reading. All 
evidence seems to indloate that the ohild who reads "Be walked 
up the street" as "He walk up the street" has learned to read 
rather well, well enough, in fact, to do what a good reader 
ought to do — to translate the printed page into his own 
language system. 

If I were a reading teaoher with a ohild who reads in 
this fashion I would be less oonoemed with his ability to 
read than with his ability to speak standard EhgUsh. It is 
obvious that he can read. The fact that he seenm to have 
l&iored the letters -ed in walke d is evidence only that he has 
aade the written text real in his own linguistio system — 
one whioh realises past tense as sero. It is for this reason 




that I suggest that teaohors should not oonfuse lea rnin g 
standard English with learning to read* 

3* STOGEBTICJHS FOR BESmCHEftS 

a. Researchers should address theaselTes to the diffe rent prob- 
leas and rates of the acquisition of standard Etaglish by 
different sub-groups of sooietar* Despite the recent research 
by linguists and psychologists oonoeming language acqui- 
sition of children, ve still know praotioally nothing about 
oontnastive rates of acquisition osused by dialeot or language 
interference. What effoot does a non-standard Jtaglish home 
environment have on this acquisition? Can this effeot be 
quantified? What effeot does a bilingual home have on the 
acquisition of standard Boglish? What effeot does the sex 

of the child have on his rate of acquiring standard? Iheee 
and many other suoh questions should be answered in the 
near future if ve axe serious about research in the relation- 
ship between the ohild'a oral language and the olassxooa* 

b. Re s earchers should study norm-adoption praotloee more thoroughly:* 
Of oruoial interest here axe suoh problems as who axe the lan- 
guage modela of children of different ages, race, sex and soolo- 
eoononlo status? What is the role of the teacher as a language 
model? What la the role of non-standard Bigllah as a tool 

of instruction? It what age oan adult noma of standard Bngll sh 
be best learned? If a oertain feature is more efficiently 
learned at one age than another oan the sohool tolerate the 
non standard form until the standard feature is more efficiently 



learned? 
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4. STOGE5TI0HS POB. ADUHISTHATCBS 

a. Administrators «hould oarefully assess the olaesroom teaching 
situation In tsrse of institutional interference to utilising 
oral language effectively. 3y this I mean that the currently 
d efi ned educational inetitution in many ways puts vematuzal 
xestriotions on the use of natural, oral language. Ve hare 
long reoognized, for eaaople, that the schools place a high 
premium on quietness. This can be, of course, in direot 
opposition to the situation which encourages a ohild to be 
verbal. It is paradoxical that the institution which 
frequently labels certain children as norwverbal is the one 
which, by its adainl stratlrs expectations, encourages children 
to be quiet. It is not yet olear how this paradox will be 
resolred but if we axe serious about enoouraging ohildxen to 
use the oral language that they bring with then to sohool, 
it is apparent that we axe going to need to xeexanine our 
traditional xerenenoe for quietness in the olasszoon. 

Another aepeot of institutional interference to language 
derelopaant in the olassxoon stems from the femininity of the 
teaching mode. All the xeoent sooiolinguistle research which 
ooqpaxes aale and female oral language pxaotioes at any age 
or sooio-eoonomio level indioates that females are more 
nornatiYt in their language behavior than males (Wolfram, 1969) • 
It has long been xeoogiised that girls use the language more 
naturally than boys throughout most of childhood and adolesoenoe. 
It would be interesting to learn how much of this presumed 
female maturity stems from the feminine viewpoint. of the teaoher 
and how much of the presumed male immaturity stems from social 

pressures on boys to be thought o* as masculine, athletio and 
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b». Artnrlnietratori should give at leaat equal attention to matter* 
of oontent in the ourrioulua* not luat to adniniaW ^** JBSfc* 
lam or touching teohniouoa* At a reoent oonf erenoe on the 
education of the diaadvantaged obild, virtually all of the 
attantlon of the partioipants for reed on nethode of fin a ncin g 
pregnane for the diaadvantaged, teofaniquee for evaluating 
auoh prograae, adainlatnatlve taotloa (including oltbitiI ty 
oontrol) , and on padagogloal teohniouee. If ve had all tha 
funding ve needed, tha noat eophietioated evaluation in- 
etrunente, good taaohara and a vall-ollad adnlnlatrative 
aaohlne, va would a till laok tha najor lngradlant — tha 
eubjeot natter* Bven If va had a large bankaeoount, all 
tha neoeaaary orlba, dlapaxa and aaftey pine, tha beat Brt- 
Ocoaa oouree in baby oara and all tha weighing aoalaa in tha 
hospital, va vlll a till need food If va are to operate ef- 
fectively aa parenta to our ohildron. Thla la not to any 
that nattera of finance, adadniatratlon, evaluation and 
pedagogy are unlnportant* But It doee appear that in tha 
language arts at laaat, cue ought to take a good hard look 
at tha eubjeot natter at laaat aa often aa theae other 
nattera* By thla I naan that adsdnietratore ahould worry 
noxe about how tha learning of reading, writing and epeaking 
ahould be viewed In light of tha apeolflo lingula tio, 
cultural and payohologloal aituatlon of varioua aub groupa* 
Bran acre apeoifloally, do lover eoolo-eoonoado blaok ohildren 
have different deoodlng problana in reading than Middle olaaa 
ohildren? Whit In nornal oral reading perf omaaoe for a 
apeolflo age level? Exactly how different oen ve expeot the 
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ooqpsltions of boys and girls tc bo? Thooo and othor questions 

noted in thia paper nay veil serve to provide administrators 

a 

with large/ number of important oontent oooaiderationa to ao- 
ooqpany their aore service oriented administrative issues. 

TOWARD A HEW IAHGUACS ARTS 

Somewhere, in the writing of textbooks, in the teaching of lan- 
guage arts, in the research setting and in the reals of administration, 
ve find it easy to lose our foous on how kids really talk. It la much 
easier to believe that they talk the way ve think they do. It is 
easier to write ohildren 's literature in our own adult language and 
ffcoa our own adult viewpoint. "Will it e're be dbqr again" is a sen forme 
whioh is not likely to be said by children. In fact, it is a thoi&it 
vhldh is not likely to oross a child's mind — at least not in this 
fashion, ta the other hand, the idea that sain is the devioe whereby 
worms oan take a bath is r a t h er likely to ooour to ohildren for whoa 
bath-taking is a ritual and who are considerably oloeer to the sidewalk 
where worms appear during rain storms. Such ohildren are in auoh less 
of a hurry to get somewhere, asking it possible for then to observe 
suoh a p h e nomeno n of nature. When is the last tine you adults oan 
ranMber seeing a voa on the sidewalk? Can it be Qmt worse don't do 
this as »ioh as they did when we were ohildren? Or has our power of 
observation aerely grown adult? 

A new language arts, if one is to be developed, will do well to 
oonsider the suggestions noted in this paper. But it would be unfor- 
tunate indeed if a new language arts were to be viewed in the way 
ooqpensatory education has been oonsidered in reoent years. Just as 
ooqansatory education should hove beai viewed as the first step in a 
**ziu* of pl a nn ed steps aimed at structural overhaul, so the suggestions 




noted in this paper axe symptomatic of a major orerhaul required for 
the language arte in the near future* Educational change in the pact 
has been characterised by the addition of layers to the foundations 
layed in the past oantury* Sohools hare tagged on progress in 
▼ooational education, speoial education and ooopenaatoxy education* 

The situation in the language arts requires a great deal aore than just 
another set of tag - ons* 

Mario Ifcntini, in a reoant address to a Seaiflkr on ed u ca tin g the 
disadvantaged underscored the need for a nev and aore relevant educational 
institution but observed that such ref ora cannot take place until three 
major pillars of the present education ays tea are changed! governance 
(polities), substance (objectives and oontent) and personnel* It is the 
substance to whioh we address ourselves aost here* Tantini's observation 
is that at least four sets of educational objectives will aasrge out of 
the overhaul of the substanoe of educations 

(1) Subject aatter ■eatery* The attainment of aoadaaio skills will 
be aore individually tailored with enphaaia on self-instruotiooal 
techniques such as Individually Prescribed Instruction* Such 
prograaa will oontain a strong tutorial oosponent and ooaputers 
will be used as diagoostio instruments. 

(2) Individual Talents . The innate abilities of students will be 
sought out and utilised* At long last, perhaps, the long 
doraant educational ideal of starting where the child is will 
taka on flesh and blood. 

( 3 ) Political Socialisation . This exciting step would involve students 
in learning how to negotiate with adults, to identify the real 
power source* in their oownity, strategies for initiating change 
in the ooaaunity, etc* 



to grips with tbs learner's 



(4) Self-Identity . This objeotive will oose 

oonoexn for who ho is and what his relationship is to others. 

In tens of the overhaul of the language arts, these educational 
objectives axe relerant to the suggestions noted earlier in this paper. 

If we are to take advantage of the ohild's innate abilities and indi- 
vidual talents with respeot to language, we nust think seriously about 
starting where the ohild is lingula tioally and we nust aooept his dlaleot 
for what it is, without oondesoension, reoognise its strengths and 
beauties and let bin use it even in the olassxoon. Knotty how tills 
should be done is not totally olear at this tine. The first step is 
for linguists to describe that dlaleot fully. It is easier, at the 
n o — i t , to illustrate instances of where the sohool dees not utilise 
the individual language talents of the students. Beginning reading 
saterials, for exasple, frequently require the ohild to learn a kind 
of standard feglish before he oan fully deoode the written fons. Like- 
wise, few seoondaxy progress in oral language developnent provide trwngfrr 
drills using the olassroou production of nonstandard foxns as a legittsate 
style of language production (see Feigenbaus, 1969) or as a devioe for 
learning by oontxmst. In a sooiety which is, at long last, beginning 
to reoognise pluralistic values, the foous on the differing innate 
abilities of children should probably begin with the language arts, where 
a ohild's language is his forenost differentiating tool at the prlsary 
level. 

The developnent of oral language saterials whioh axe intended to 
teaoh standard ftigllah to non-standard Khgllsh speakers brings with it 
a need for individually tailored techniques. It is, at present, in- 
oonoeivable to sake an oral produo tion diagnostio test whioh oan be taken 
in a group. Certain problass involving a standard stiaulus for oral lan- 
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guftg! lessons has also lad the Center for Applied Lingula tLoe mterials 
developers to uae a tape reoording aa a atiaulua with individual responses 

It 

in a aelf-oorreoting workbook, mare la no reason to doubt that the 
language arte will utilise individually prescribed instruction with 
tutorial or peer-teadhing opponents in the future. 

The language arte oan perhaps take adfantage of politloal socialisation 
■oat easily of all. S kill s of negot i at io n, identifying powe r sources and 
initiating bhangs in a rm—n ity all grow out of no— mloatlvs oonpetenoe. 

If the l a ngu age arts were to adopt a problem oriented foraat to be tackled 
in a realiatio social setting, it would take giant strides toward rele- 

vanoe, and activation would be considerably leas of a pzoblsn than it 
now is. 

The language arts student’s oonoezn for aelf identity oan also be 
net through an honest assessment of language difference. Aa an example 
this, tiie Center for Applied Linguistics currently in developing units 
in Black Bigli ah which are intended to be a part of an ifr gUA language 
ourrioulua. Students in such a oourse are to study the system §n& 
structure of Bl ack tti gl i s h , noting its regularity and strengths in oon- 
trast with the regularity and strengths of Standard Bjgliah. This is 
not a skills oourse but, rather, an analogy to the identity building 
courses in history, nusio and art. It is intended to provide a positive 
underpinning for the student's understanding of his own language, oeiv 
tainly an important part of his self identity. 

Wiat we are aaylng here is, essentially, that a new language arts 
will put considerable aphasia on self-instructional and tutorial ap- 

* Tbeae aateriala, developed by Irwin leigonbsua in oonneotion with the 
Washington D.C. publio sohoola under funding by the Carnegie Corporation 
cf Hew Tork, are currently being published by Appieton-Centuxy-Crofts. 
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pxoftohM to subject natter aaetery. It will identify and mke good uee 
of the innate abilities of ite students. It will be pxoblen oriented, 
particularly vith respeot to ourrent problem of ooaaunioation. And, 
laet» it will oo n o ea a iteelf vith the learner* a need to know hineelf • 

We hare outlined a fev suggestions for textbook writers, teaohers, 
reeearohere and a dninl etnatore as they ooneidor the tank of 'Use language 
arts today. Baoh ha e ite own kind of hang-ups and eaoh has ite own 
particular contribution to sake. But over-riding all of these suggestions 
is the power of Use child's beginning point, the individual oral lan- 
guage which he brings vith hia to the olassrooa. We will oom to a 
sonqr end, indeed, if ve aust oontlnne to ask ourselves the question in 
Use title of this paper, "Vfetever Happened to Use Way XldS Salk?" 



